Returning to Realism
only drew up an inventory of things which he failed to turn to
the uses of poetry. The response to these later comers was not
entirely, however, a tribute to their excellence, which was
sometimes questionable. It was also an index to the public's
eagerness for a more democratic, intelligible kind of poetry,
not art for sentiment's sake, nor yet art for art's sake, but an
exploring of the immediate scene that would represent art for
life's sake.
Perhaps because such British poets as Hardy, Kipling, and
Masefield had paved the way, perhaps because the States had
not yet shaken off their provincialism, the welcome was first
extended from England. It came to Robert Frost with the pub-
lication of his first thin book of lyrics, A Boy's Will It is
strange to remember the warm reception accorded this book,
for it is not lacking in easy rhetoric and weak echoes. But it
showed, if tentatively, the road Frost would take, in a sober
couplet here, a sharp phrase there, in a few isolated lyrics like
The Tuft of Flowers, Now Close the Windows, and always in
the slight elucidating line that accompanied the poem's title.
The voluntary self-dependence, the devotion to nature, es-
pecially in her more domestic aspects, the care for clarity and
simplicity, the not unfriendly reticence, grow more apparent
in his later verse, and all of these qualities work together to
make Frost the honest, homely poet that he is. It may be that
he was readily accepted because he dealt with the rural rather
than the urban scene, but his view of it was fresh in being as
disillusioned as Grabbers, as sincere as John Clare's.
The author of North of Boston did not become acquainted
with that part of the country until he was ten years old: he was
born in California. But eight generations of his family had
lived in New England, and it seems as if, when the Frosts
moved back to their native soil, the boy felt the journey to be
a home-coming. Much of his poetry is expressive of the sights
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